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the meaning of the words in dispute will be debated by the most 
learned lawyers of the two nations, and a final determination 
secured. 

It is true that imperfect geographic knowledge has been 
responsible in some measure for these international misunder- 
standings, but the greater part of the ill-feeling, arbitral litiga- 
tion, and expense in these cases could have been avoided, if the 
negotiators of the treaties had taken more pains or had possessed 
the capacity to express their intent in more precise and accurate 
language. This citation of international controversies with our 
northern neighbors emphasizes the importance of having our 
diplomatists and our statesmen in the Cabinet and in the Senate 
who have to do with the making of treaties, well trained and 
expert in the force of language and the meaning of words. It 
is the unanimous testimony of educators and professional men 
that such a training can be best acquired by a patient and 
thorough study of Greek and Latin. 

I heartily re-echo the sentiment heretofore expressed in these 
Conferences that there may be in this respect a restoration in our 
universities and colleges of the old condition of things, when the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts meant classical education. 



III. THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK AS A TRAINING FOR 

PRACTICAL LIFE 



CHARLES R. WILLIAMS 
Editor of the Indianapolis News 



The purpose of education, as I conceive it, is to make youth 
conscious of its vast heritage, and to train its powers so as 
most effectually to appropriate and use its endowment. It is well 
constantly to hark back to foundation principles. What are we 
trying to do in all the process of education from the time we 
start with the schoolboy, "creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school," till the university sends him forth, diploma in hand, to 
take his place in the ranks of active endeavor? We wish as 
thoroughly and as quickly as possible to bring him into harmony 
with his intellectual surroundings, to> raise him to the present 
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average of the intelligence of the race, nay, in the university 
courses, to lift him above the average so that he may hope to be, 
may be 'fitted to be, a leader, not a follower in the race; a man 
that has learned through the mastery of his own powers and 
inclinations, through the discipline of his own nature, through 
long association with the best that the world has thought and 
wrought, to have some adequate conception of life; who has 
come to "see life steadily and see it whole," or if not quite that, 
who has had formed in him some desire and aspiration to attain 
that high and worthy power. 

A good share of education, nearly all that can be given to the 
majority of our youth, is of an essential, necessary character, 
such as every citizen ought to have. Most pupils are, to say the 
least, not geniuses, not even talented. All that can be done for 
them in their school years, it seems to me, is to give them 
thorough instruction in the essential elements of education and 
to quicken in them the desire for better things — to give them in 
some degree, the spirit of knowledge, which is "that you must 
base your conclusions on adequate grounds." 

Already when the lads reach the college or university the 
work of selection has gone far. Generally speaking, only those 
seek the higher courses of instruction who are above the aver- 
age intellectually, at least in their desire, for knowledge and train- 
ing or in their aims or ambitions for their mature life. But for 
the most of the students, even in the higher courses, the spirit 
of instruction remains the same; only with ampler view, with 
wider prospect, with larger understanding. The minds are still 
immature, the accomplishment slight, the discipline of powers 
partial and often misdirected. It is not knowledge of facts that 
is needed most, so much as it is grounding in principles, right 
attitude of mind, training of powers in -application, and in appre- 
ciation of what is right and good, of what is worthy and best. 
And along with this there needs to be, if best results are to be 
attained, constant inculcation, by precept and example, by spirit 
and power, of honesty of thinking, honesty of speech, honesty 
of action — the love of truth, the scorn of a lie. To my notion, 
it is quite as important to have instruction so permeated with the 
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atmosphere of right purpose, and the love of all things true and 
honest, and of good report, that its constant endeavor and effect 
shall be to 

teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

"Three things Yale helped to make William Howard Taft," 
said President Hadley at the recent notable Yale banquet in New 
York : "A man, a straightforward man, and a man of high intel- 
lectual ideals." He added : "The central problem for our colleges 
today, is to see that we give the same help and stimulus to those 
who now come to us." 

We have been inclined, especially in the last few decades, to 
place the greatest stress upon the practical life. Time was in our 
earlier days when men regarded the pursuit of righteousness as 
of paramount and dominating interest. Our ideal then, the ideal 
at least that we loved to exalt and to proclaim, was the life of 
plain living and high thinking. Is it too much to say that the 
popular ideal today is rather the life of plain thinking and high 
living? Does the intellectual life, do the concerns of the spirit 
bulk as large in our thought, in our approval, as aforetime ? Is 
not it the prevailing sentiment of the youth of the period that 
the great thing in life is to get on, to lead in material accomplish- 
ment, to put money in one's purse ? 

For years the gospel of strenuosity has been dinned into our 
ears with inescapable iteration; and we of all peoples, by reason 
of our temperament and the tendency of our thought, have 
needed such preaching least of all. The very conditions and 
opportunities of our life, with a virgin continent to enter into 
and possess, have set the blood coursing through our veins in a 
very fever of impetuosity, and made us avid of material con- 
quest and achievement. With so great possibilities demanding 
development and offering so munificent rewards to those that 
should succeed, it is no wonder that young men of energy and 
enterprise and initiative have been impatient to enter the lists 
and to win their spurs in the sort of activity which the times 
seemed most highly to regard. It is no wonder, perhaps, that 
in the swift revolution of thought, the breaking up of old habits 
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of mind, of old forms of faith, which the marvelous develop- 
ment of science has gendered, and the new mastery of the powers 
of nature has fostered, it is no wonder, perhaps, I say, that the 
material side of life has come to occupy so disproportionate a 
share in the thought and ambitions of the age. Its favors are 
so obvious and so convenient ; it is so good to be lapped in ease, 
to be luxuriously housed, to be clad in purple and fine linen, to 
have one's heart's desire! 

And so our very education has tended, has it not? to be 
materialized; has come more and more, has it not? to exalt the 
immediately useful and practical — the utilitarian — side of instruc- 
tion. The old college education had at least an ideal of culture. 
It began somewhere, it proceeded by orderly sequence of courses, 
through clearly defined territory, toward a definite goal. That 
goal was trained and disciplined manhood — a mind stored with 
much knowledge of the sources of our culture; a mind with all 
its powers, at least somewhat, tested; a mind that had been 
made conscious of its capacities and of its ignorances, that 
had been disciplined in the ways of attaining knowledge; a 
mind brought into some reasonable frame toward the great 
and obstinate questionings of the soul; and a character estab- 
lished on the eternal foundations of principle and morality. 
That was the old ideal, as I conceive it. Surely that was a very 
noble ideal. Of course it was only measurably attained or attain- 
able, but it moved on before the hosts of youth seeking escape 
from the bondage of immaturity and rusticity, of convention and 
prejudice, of sensualized desire and low ambitions, a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, leading steadily toward 
the promised land of the enfranchised human spirit. 

But in the multiplicity of courses that the college offers today, 
in the clamor of appeal of its diverse and divergent departments, 
what ideal controls and co-ordinates the whole? I trust I speak 
not in the tone of the hopeless conservative, of the mere laudator 
temporis acti, to whom the old, because it is old, seems good, and 
the new, because it is new, portends degeneracy. I have not that 
temper of mind at all, I hope. I know that the colleges and uni- 
versities are greater and better in unnumbered ways than they 
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used to be. But what is the ideal of their courses? This I do 
know, that it is possible in these days of so large freedom of 
electives for men to graduate with high honors from some of our 
higher institutions, who with all their equipment of particular 
knowledge, with all their specialized power, are devoid of culture 
and possess no philosophy of life. Doubtless they know more 
about some things than the graduates of the older day knew, but 
they know less about everything — the universe, the majestic 
movement of human culture from its far-off sources in the past, 
increasing with the broadening times, to its present multitudinous 
volume. 

Not infrequently we hear it asserted that it makes little 
difference what a young man studies, so only that he studies and 
learns to study in the right way. All roads lead to Rome, we 
are reminded. So any subject pursued diligently, we are assured, 
will certainly bring the student to efficient mastery of his intel- 
lectual powers. Well, let us freely admit that there is some- 
thing, nay a good deal in this theory; and yet there is a 
difference. A student may discipline his mental powers in the 
study and investigation of subjects which in the end have given 
him little more than discipline, power for further effort, but that 
have left in his mind, made part of his soul-life to be the furni- 
ture of his thought and the subject of his meditation, almost 
nothing that he cares to remember, almost nothing that has 
become of the very texture of his inner life. The range of 
knowledge is so vast, its lines extend with so many ramifications, 
interlacing and driving wide apart, to the ends of the world, that 
no one can ever hope to compass it all ; much less in the years of 
his tutelage. Of course no one line of study is best for the best 
development of every mind. There must and should be choice 
and variety to answer the needs of varieties of gifts. The 
higher institutions have been wise in recognizing this require- 
ment, and so enlarging and enriching their curricula.. But, after 
all, have not they moved too precipitately in this direction ? Have 
not they given to youth, fickle and uncertain in its bent, too great 
and too early freedom of selection? Have not they allowed 
specializing and consequent narrowing of intellectual interest to 
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begin too soon ? Have not they, in the flush of zeal for the new 
learning, gone too far and too fast in encouraging the abandon- 
ment of the old ways and the old paths ? Does not the experience 
of the ages of successful tuition after all count for anything? 
Should not the wisdom of the elders have some weight — far more 
than it has seemed to have in late years — in guiding, counseling, 
and directing callow youth in the courses that promise most for 
their best development ? 

It does make a difference, a very great and momentous differ- 
ence, to my notion, what a youth studies in his formative, and 
impressionable years. He is to gain discipline, he is to win 
mastery over himself, to learn to use his intellectual powers; but 
if he can attain these necessary ends and at the same time be 
adding vastly to his spiritual resources, to the comfort of his 
soul, to the joy of his true life in the years to come, when the 
cares and responsibilities and distractions of professional and 
business activity shall absorb his time and energy, should not 
those subjects for study be preferred which shall enable him 
most easily to bring about these most desirable results? Let us 
never long leave out of our thought that life is not mere getting 
and spending, mere sowing and reaping, mere material success 
of whatever form. That is only the basis for something better 
and higher and more enduring. 

And so, especially for the young men that hope to be leaders 
in the professional and business life of the time, in finance and 
affairs of state — in practical life, in a word — those studies are 
to be preferred which shall make him more a man, give him a 
wider outlook, a larger prospect of life, quicken his power of 
vision, enlarge his range of sympathy and appreciation, and bring 
him into fullest consciousness of the sources and development of 
the culture we enjoy. It may be tremendously interesting, to be 
sure, to be able to determine the distance of the sun from the 
earth or to measure the diameter of the moon ; power of observa- 
tion and a magnified sense of the miracles of nature's adjustments 
all about us may doubtless come from microscopic study of the 
eye of a wasp or of the delicate whorls of a lichen. But, after 
all, what do such investigations furnish the mind withal besides 
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the added power except just the facts ascertained? How have 
they, except in infinitesimal degree, made a man more a man, or 
helped prepare him for his life among men? And never more 
than in this age of crowded activities, of enlarging governmental 
functions, of militant socialistic agitation by half-educated theo- 
rists and lop-sided sentimentalists, was there need of men that 
know the world was not made yesterday nor the day before. 

Pope voiced a profound truth when he declared that "the 
proper study of mankind is man;" and some wise man, whose 
name I do not now recall, uttered the dictum : "There is nothing 
noble in the world but man; there is nothing noble in man but 
mind." Whether or not we accept that as wholly true, we must 
unquestionably recognize that in it lurks great truth. What man 
has been, what man is, what he can hope to be — is there any other 
theme of such enthralling interest, any other field of investigation 
that can so widen the spiritual horizon, that can exert so human- 
izing an influence? It embodies the whole accomplishment of 
the race, in civil society, in religion, in letters, and in art. 

And it is into just this field of investigation that the study of 
the Greek and Latin literatures and polities conducts us with 
enticing appeal and supreme authority. It is no accident, no 
assumption of conceit, no pedant's caprice, that named the Greek 
and Latin courses the Humanities. That title is the expression 
of exact and suggestive verity. In these courses certainly we 
are studying humanity in concrete manifestation and in abundant 
wealth and variety of intellectual and spiritual achievement. 
While the life presented has all the air of maturity and pre- 
supposes antecedent ages of preparation, yet for us it has all "the 
freshness of the early world." For us it presents the foundations 
on which our civilization is built, the germ out of which our 
culture has developed. Our jurisprudence recognizes principles 
established by the Greek and Roman lawgivers; our municipal 
administrators could find much to emulate in ancient methods; 
our philosophers still quote the authority of Socrates and Plato 
and Aristotle; our literary forms were given to us by the poets 
and orators and historians that made Greece famous; our art 
tests itself by comparison with the scanty derelicts of the studios 
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of antiquity. How can one possibly have appreciation of the 
higher things in modern life that has made no thorough study 
of the sources from which these have sprung or in which they 
have found inspiration? 

And there is no way to study these sources so effective as to 
study them in the original languages. The very fact that the 
languages are so different from our own, that their content is so 
remote and alien to present moods, and that therefore progress 
in their mastery is slow and laborious, adds to their value as 
disciplinary material and deepens the impression that the knowl- 
edge, they convey and the wisdom they impart make on the mind 
and the memory. A man in after-life may forget the declensions 
and the conjugations, may lose power indeed to read or translate, 
but the effect of the study on his mental development, the knowl- 
edge of men and the world that he thereby gained directly or 
indirectly, the uplift of soul, the widened vision — these have 
entered into and become a part of his being, that shall never 
leave him more. They have helped to give him an understanding 
of life, a grasp of principles, a consciousness of the solidarity 
of the race which otherwise he would have failed to gain, or at 
least to gain so strongly and distinctly. "Will such studies make 
anachronisms of us?" asks Mr. Lowell, "unfit us for the duties 
and the business of today? 1 can recall no writer more truly 
modern than Montaigne, who was almost more at home in Athens 
and Rome than in Paris. Yet he was a thrifty manager of his 
estate and a most competent mayor of Bordeaux." 

Unless a student is dull indeed of comprehension he will have 
learned by his contact with the ancient world, by his pursuit of 
the Humanities, that the problems of government and sociology, 
the just division of powers, the distribution of wealth, the rela- 
tions of classes to one another, the incidence of taxation, and the 
control of great estates are not new problems peculiar to this age 
and continent. He will thus be prepared to deal with them with 
larger intelligence, with wiser patience; he will not be carried 
away with every wind of doctrine, fanned by the flippant but 
ignorant mountebank of yesterday, nor prone to accept the long- 
ago rejected but freshly discovered panacea of political or finan- 
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cial ills proclaimed by insinuating rhetorician or crafty dema- 
gogue. He will stand, he must stand by reason of the training 
he has had, of the wisdom he has absorbed, as a bulwark of 
defense for the things that are sane and sensible and that experi- 
ence has proved and approved. 

So far I have discussed the general effect and influence on 
mind and character in fitting a man for leadership in the practical 
affairs of life, which in my opinion a study of the Humanities 
is pre-eminently suited to produce ; and perhaps I might properly 
arrest my discussion at this point. But there is another phase 
of the question, no doubt, of comparatively minor importance, 
but still in my opinion of great significance, to which I cannot 
forbear to give attention. No man is well educated, is well fitted 
for leadership among his fellows, that has not a thorough and 
easy command of his own language. Language is the instru- 
ment of thought, whether we fully agree with the nominalists or 
not, the instrument of expression, of human relationship. There 
can be no clear thinking, no adequate expression except by one 
that has mastery of the instrument of thought and expression. 
It is hardly possible therefore, to my mind, to exaggerate the 
importance of inculcating and cultivating the knowledge and 
power of our native tongue. Indeed the greatest heritage we 
enjoy is our English language with what it contains. It is the 
noblest instrument of thought that the human mind has developed, 
with the possible exception of the ancient Greek. And when we 
recall the complexities, one might almost venture to say, the per- 
versities, of Greek etymology, one may be permitted to express 
unqualified preference for our so-called formless speech. At any 
rate it is acknowledged to be, for all practical purposes, far and 
away superior to any other modern tongue. 

To this transcendent language of ours we owe a profound 
respect and devotion akin to the feeling of patriotism or loyalty. 
It is our duty as educated men to do all in our power to maintain 
its integrity and to preserve its purity. Students ought to be 
impressed with the thought that the language is not theirs to 
do with what they will ; it is a great patrimony given to them in 
trust, to be transmitted unimpaired, though perhaps enriched, to 
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their successors. It is theirs to use, to enjoy, to glory in; but 
not to abuse, to mutilate, to degrade. 

Now, in my opinion, there is no other way by which students 
can come to so thorough a knowledge of the powers and possi- 
bilities of the English language, to working familiarity with its 
ample vocabulary, to a comprehension of slight distinctions of 
significance in its profusion of synonyms, to a precise discrimi- 
nation among its wealth of epithets, and to ease of movement 
in marshaling word and phrase in orderly formation, that is to 
be compared with the study of Greek and Latin. Every hour 
with text and lexicon and grammar, every exercise in classroom, 
becomes a practice, an experimenting, a successful engagement 
in what Mrs. Malaprop thought she was saying when she boasted 
of her aptitude for "a nice derangement of epitaphs." At a 
period of his development when a student has few thoughts of 
his own to express, and scant power to express even what 
thoughts he has, he has placed in his hands a masterpiece of the 
world's literature couched in alien idiom and surcharged with 
allusions to customs and traditions and events remote from his 
cognition or experience. For high thought and strange form 
and antiquated mode he must find adequate interpretation and 
expression in his own language. Almost imperceptibly he finds 
his range of expression amplified; his appreciation of delicate 
shades of thought quickened; his vocabulary expanding; his 
sense of the value of words, inherited from the Greek and the 
Latin, deepened; his ability to think more clearly and to give 
utterance to his thought with propriety and precision vastly aug- 
mented. In all his efforts to translate the classical authors he has 
been sounding the depths and exploring the heights of his own 
vernacular. He has been away for the time at any rate from the 
flippancies and irrelevancies and slang of the campus and the 
athletic field and drinking large, draughts from the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled. He may have thought he was only trying to learn 
Greek and Latin, but all the time he was perfecting himself in the 
mastery of English, perfecting himself in the power of precise 
and accurate statement, of adequate and appropriate expression. 
If any man hopes to be a leader in the practical life of the time 
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he must have the power to think straight and to give forceful 
utterance to his thought. 

For the man that seeks to be a leader in the practical life of 
the world the study of the Humanities, of Greek and Latin, is 
to be recommended and urged, therefore, because of the thorough 
understanding and mastery of English that it gives; because of 
the discipline of the intellectual powers it affords, in determining 
the precise meaning of an author's discourse; because of the 
knowledge gained of the sources of our own language, our insti- 
tutions, and our culture; because of the cultivation of taste that 
comes thereby in all that is high and fine in literature and art; 
because of the wider vision it gives to the spirit of men, and 
because it deepens one's sense of the continuity of culture, of the 
solidarity of the race, of our debt to the past, and so of our obli- 
gation to the future. It makes a man more a man, the more he 
knows of what men aforetime have borne and done and thought. 
The most practical man, in the final survey of human life, is the 
one that puts the emphasis on man and not on practical ; who is 
never too absorbed in the cares and triumphs of life to ask him- 
self soberly now and then: "What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?" 



IV. THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN AS A 
PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY OF SCIENCE 



HARVEY W. WILEY 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 



In this twentieth century, when the world is full of men of 
affairs, when so much is accomplished in a material sense, when 
the intellectual power of certain men over their fellow-men is 
so marked, when our leaders are of such consequence, it is a 
matter of interest to study every phase of the training of young 
people, for they will be responsible for the progress we shall 
make in the future. All of us, teachers and students, workers 
in every line, are striving to make our work tell in the final 
result, and not one of us is willing that the precious time of the 
youth of this generation should be spent on studies that give no 



